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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church, It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, a3 the gospel is, without money and without 
peice to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
ayear tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Free Dairy Recicious Press, as 
the compl t and mation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
teligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
tne Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them, Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return asa copy with his name and residence written 
uvon it, and the simple order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.’ 








WANTED. 


Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 

mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 
_ 2. Phe press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. ‘Iherefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the-highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


SUPERIOR STEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Buags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y¥. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death,Con- 
densation of Life, &c, &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 


tonal basis, and prospects of success—ehould acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
f-nded by J. H. Nores. Pamphiet, 64 cts. 











“3g"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it ts. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Coinmunity takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of inspira cioN, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphiet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community-has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FrreE CRITICISM 
on the part of all itsanembers. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extentof their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced frdm Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 
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From the Berean, 
“The Throne of David.” 
(Concluded.) 

In attempting to explain specifically 
the way in which we suppose the kingdom 
of the antitypical Saul terminated, and 
the antitypical David ascended the throne 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, we 
shall be obliged to go into some investi- 
gation of the philosophy of the spiritual 
world, and to correct some popular errors 
in regard to the nature and history of 
heaven, We say with Mr. Bush—‘ we 
have a latent persuasion that the true 
sense of many of the prophecies relative 
to the grand futurities of the church and 
the world, cannot be determined without 
a fuller knowledge than we at present 
possess, respecting the psychical condi- 
tions of our being, and the laws that 
regulate the relations of matter and spir- 
it ;” and we may add—without a fuller 
knowledge of the psychical conditions of 
the universe, and the relations between 
heaven and earth. 

1. To the sensual mind, the visible 
world is the universe; and even believers, 
under the influences of ordinary life, are ex- 
ceedingly prone to magnify that which is 
seen, and underrate that which is unseen. 
“ Out of sight, out of mind,” is a proverb 
that may be applied with emphasis to 
most men’s views of the spiritual world. 
The human race, by its succession of gen- 
erations since the world began, has ac- 
cumulated to the enormous number of at 
least sixty thousand millions of souls. 
Of these, not more than one thousand 
millions are now in the visible world.— 
The remaining fifty nine thousand mil- 
lions are in the world of spirite. And 
yet we are apt to think of the invisible 
part of mankind as of small account, and 
to allow in ourselves a vague impression 
that the majority, or at least most im- 
portant moiety of our race is with us, on 
this side of the partition between the 
seen and the unseen. When we realize 
the actual facts in the case, we perceive 
that the inhabitants of this world ‘are but 
a very small minority in the empire of 
humanity, and that Jesus Christ may 
have been crowned KING OF THE HUMAN 
RACE, and invested with actual sovereign- 
ty over the great mass of his destined 
subjects, long ago; though the sway of 
his scepter or even the news of his corona- 
tion, may not yet have reached us in these 
outskirts of his dominions, We perceive 
also that the invisible world, where a vast 
majority of his subjects are, is the only 
proper theater of his installation and resi- 
dence as king of men. Hence, we con- 
clude that he may have ascended the 
throne promised him—or rather that he 
did ascend that throne according to his 
predictions, immediately after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, though no very 
distinct tokens of his coming and sover- 
eignty have yet been seen in this outward 
world. 

2. The popular impression is, that the 
world into which human souls pass at 
death, has been from the beginning divi- 





ded into two distinct apartments, appro- 
priated respectively to the righteous and 
the wicked ; that men have in all ages been 
judged at death, i. e., the righteous have 
been separated from the wicked ; and 
that the former have passed into n.state 
of perfect holiness and happiness, called 
heaven. The natural deduction from 
this impression is, that Christ’s assump- 
tion of human nature, and his coming in 
his kingdom, effected mo special changes 
in the invisible world, since the judgment 
of men in that world had been a continn- 
ous process, not dependent on his advent, 
and the righteous had been saved from sin 
and the devil as fast as they entered hea- 
ven. Now, without attempting to “intrude 
into those things which we have not 
seen,” and without présuming to deny 
that there has been in all ages, in the 
spiritual world, some incipient distribu- 
tion of the righteons and the wicked in- 
to separate apartments, which may have 
been called in a relative sense heaven and 
hell, we may safely affirm that until Christ 
came in the flesh, there was no such sepa- 
ration of the human race as was worthy 
to be called the judgment—that there 
was no heaven for human souls, which 
was beyond the precincts of the devil's 
power—-that no man in the visible or in- 
visible world was redeemed and perfected. 
(See Heb. 11: 13, 39, 40.) They who im- 
agine that the heaven appropriated to hu- 
man souls was a place of perfect holiness 
and happiness, before Christ became king 
of men, will do well to remember that Sa- 
tan was among the sons of God in Job's 
time (Job 1:6); that the saints were fight- 
ing with the spiritual wickedness ot the 
heavenly places, in Paul’s time [Eph. 6: 
12]; that there was a terrible war in hea- 
ven between Michael and his angels, and 
Satan and his angels, so late as the time 
when “ the child that was to rule all na- 
ions, was caught up to God and ¢o his 
throne.” Rev, 12:7. We are expressly in- 
formed in Heb. 9: 23, 24, that it was nec- 
essary that “the heavenly things” [or pla- 
ces] should be purified by the blood of 
Christ and that this was the meaning of 
the ceremony of sprinkling the taberna- 
cle in the Jewish ritual. Haggai, as quoted 
by Paul, predicted that when the king- 
dom of heaven shoulda come, God would 
“shake not only the earth, but also hea- 
ven.” Heb, 12: 26, Hag. 2: 6, 21.— 
The judgment and purgation of heaven, 
then, was the first thing which Christ 
had to do when he assumed the sovereign- 
ty of the human race. With a vast ma- 
jority of his subjects in the invisible 
world, with a heaven and a hell not sepa- 
rated by any decisive judgment, with 
heavenly places full of spiritual wicked- 
ness, and with Sutan still'in the sanctua- 
ry, holding captive every child of 4 dam, 
it was hardly to be expected that Christ 
would give much of his attention at the 
beginning of his reign to the affairs of 
the visible province of his empire. 

3. Avother popular impression, closely 
connected with that last noticed, is, that 
heaven (using the word in that sense 
which refers to the invisible habitation 





prepared for human souls) is, and always 
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has been, the dwelling-place of God.|abode and reign in the house, choosing 


Whereas it is certain that the heaven as'| 


of course for his personal residence that 


well as the earth appropriated to man-! part of the house which has the most in- 
kind, is a part of creation ; and that |habitants, and is most congenial to his 


God existed and had a dwelling-place be- | 
fore creation, and of course is as inde-| 


nature, viz., the upper story. Christ’s 
promises of coming again have, indeed, 


pendent of heaven as of the earth.|/an application to the lower story as well 


Heaven should be conceived of as bear- 
ing the same relation to the earth as the 


as to the upper. He was to come “in 
like manner” as he ascended, This can 


human soul bears to the body. They are! mean nothing less than that he was to 


both closely united parts of one great 
whole, which began to exist simultaneous- 
ly several thousand years ago. Both are 
adapted and destined to be ultimately 
the temple of God ; but both, at the be- 
ginning, like the soul and body of man, 
fell into the possession of the devil ; and 
heaven as well as earth was obliged to 
wait for the reconciliation and in-dwel- 
ling of God till the incarnation, atone- 
ment, and second advent of the Messiah, 
With these views, we understand that 
Christ when he ascended upon high, did 
not ascend to the human heaven, or at 
least did not stop there. He went to the 
Father ; and the Father was where he 
was before the worid began, i. e., beyond 
the precincts of creation, above heaven, 
as well as the earth. (See John 17: 5.) 
Accordingly it is expressly said that 
Christ ‘‘ ascended up FAR ABOVE ALL 
REAVENS,” (Eph.4: 10), and that he 
was “‘made higher than the heavens.” 
(Heb. 7: 26.) It follows then that 
what is said in the New Testament about 
Christ’s “ coming the second time,” is to 
be referred, not to this visible world ex- 
clusively or chiefly, but to the whole hab- 
itation of humanity—to heaven and 
earth, and principally to heaven, as being 
by nature, like the human soul, nearest 
to God, and of the greatest account. 
Christ came in the flesh and dwelt with 
men—not merely with the men of this 
world, but in spirit with the whole race, 
visible and invisible. Then he ascended 
to the Father, far above heaven and 
earth. Finally he came the second time 
trom the Father to heaven and earth, 
and assumed the sovereignty of the race. 
We may illustrate our view of the matter 
thus : Suppose heaven and earth to be 
the upper and lower stories of a house 
vecupied by men, We living in the low- 
er story and receiving all divine commu- 
nications from the regions above us, are 
apt to think that God lives in the upper 
story. But the truth is that he lives far 
above the whole house. His Son is sent 
to establish communication with the 
household. He descends to the lower 
story and dwells there in body, and with 
the whole household in spirit, for a ‘sea- 
son. When he is about to depart, he tells 
us that he is going where he came from, 
and that he shall come again at a future 
time and establish himself as king of the 
household. Now if we imagine that he 
came from the upper story, and conceive 
of ourselves (i. e., the inhabitants of the 
lower story) as constituting the whole 
household, we shall understand him as 
meaning that he is going to the upper 
story, and willcome again at the time 
appointed to take up his abode and reign 
in the lower story. But if we bear in 
mind that he came from a region far 
wbove the whole house, and that the 
household includes the inhabitants of the 
upper as well as lower story, we shall un- 
derstand him as meaning that he is go- 
ing far above the upper story, and will 
come again in due time to take up his 


appear personally to believers on earth ; 
and it can mean nothing more than this, 
because none but believers saw him as- 
cend ; and indeed his nature after his 
resurrection was evidently such that 
none but spiritual persons could see him, 
and they only as they might see angels, 
i.e., in vision. He was to appear to 
some of the inhabitants of the lower sto- 
ry ; but, observe, he was not to remain 
below, or even to come quite down the 
stairs between the lower and upper sto- 
ries. Paul foretels the manner of his 
coming thus : “ The Lord himself shall de- 
seend from heaven with a shout, &c., and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then 
we which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air ; and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 1 
Thess.4: 16, 17. We understand by 
this that the Lord was to appear to be- 
lievers on earth ina cloud, as he disap- 
peared in a cloud [Acts 1: 9], and was 
to come near enough to the earth to 
draw them to him, but that he was 
not actually to alight. His glorious ap- 
pearing, with his mighty angels, and 
his assumption of regal dignity, took 
place in the upper story ; and all that 
was necessary that he should do, in order 
to the fulfillment of his promises with ref- 
erence to the lower story, was that ‘he 
should come down the stair-case far 
enough to appear to those who looked for 
him, and take them up with him—which 
we are sure he did at the time appoint- 
ed, viz., immediately after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 


Having thus corrected our notions of 
the theater of Christ’s second advent, we 
are now in some measure prepared to con- 
ceive what were the transactions which 
ushered in the kingdom of heaven, at the 
termination of the Mosaic economy.— 
Christ came the second time from the 
bosom of the Father, the holy place 
into which the way had never been “ made 
manifest while the first tabernacle was 
standiug.” Ashe passed downward he 
took with him an army of angels, who oc- 
cupied the highest heaven. With them 
he came to the human race, and of 
course to the heaven appropriated to the 
righteous of that race, first. There he 
found in God’s destined place (viz. the 
inner temple of humanity), the man of 
sin, Satan incarnate, pretending to be 
God, and claiming divine worship. “ The 
Lord consumed him with the spirit of 
his mouth, and destroyed him by the 
brightness of his coming.” 2 Thess. 2: 
3—8. “Michael and his angels fought, 
and the dragon and his angels ; and the 
dragon was cast out, and his angels were 
cast out with him: neither was their 
place found any more in heaven.” Rev. 
12: 7—9. The Lord Jesus was revealed 
in the soul of the world with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on his enemies, and giving rest to his 
troubled believers. 2 Thess. 1:'7—8,— 





Simultareously with these transactions 
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in the spiritual world, the civil and ec- 
clesiastical organization of the Jews on 
earth, which had become the chief vehicle 
of antichrist, was “ dashed in pieces, like 
a potter’s vessel,” and the wicked men 
who had said ‘‘ We will not have this 
man to reign over us,” had been brought 
before him and slain. Luke 19: 27.— 
Thus the kingdom of Saul was rent from 
him, and David ascended the throne. 
Thus Christ became king of men, and 
the reign of heaven over the human race 
commenced, 

Mr. Bush intimates that Christ, 
though anointed, has not yet entered 
upon his “open, visible, and acknow- 
ledged supremacy.” We must be per- 
mitted te say, that in our view, this is 
not the right way of stating the case.— 
He has been openly seen and acknow- 
ledged King of kings, in that part of his 
dominions where fifty-nine thousand 
millions of his human subjects, besides 
at least twelve legions of angels, dwell. 
How much would it have added to the 
splendor of his coronation if the few in- 
habitants of this outward world had been 
present, and bowed the knee ? Suppose, 
when Queen Victoria publicly ascended 
the throne of Great Britian, the inhabit- 


ants of the Isle of Wight had known 
nothing of the affair. Would it have 
been proper, on that account, to have said 
that she had not entered upon her “ open, 
visible, and acknowledged supremacy P” 
The inhabitants of that little isle might 
have thought and said so, but the rest 
of Great Britian would have thought and 
said otherwise. 

We believe that Christ has not only 
reigned openly and visibly in that section 
of his kingdom which contains a vast 
majority of the human race, but that 
even in this world where his authority 
has not yet been formally recognized, the 
infallible proofs of his actual sovereignty 
are legible in the history of all nations 
for the last eighteen hundred years. Let 
it be borne in mind that the decree which 
placed him on the throne, declared that 
he should “rule the nations with a rod 
of iron, and dash them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel.” [See Psalms 2: 9, Rev. 
2:27,12:5.] It is evident, then, that 
the first ages of his reign were to be, so 
far as the nations of this world are con- 
cerned, not ages of peace and blessedness, 
but of revolution and destruction. Let 
us look back through the history of the 
nations, and see if we cannot find the 
marks of his iron rod. In the first place, 
the nation that crucified him and attemp- 
ted to destroy his testimony on earth, was 
dashed into innumerable fragments, and 
scattered over the world. Next we see 
the Roman Empire, which had held the 
world under its political dominion, and 
had been partner with the Jewish nation 
in the attempt toextirpate Christianity, 
first surrendering its strong holds to the 
representatives of the Nazarene, and then 
falling into ruin by the hands of barba- 
rians, gathered from the ends of the earth, 
by an unseen power. Here was the end 
of the series of the universal monarchies, 
Christ, having assumed the government 
of mankind, first set about removing the 
great general organization which stood in 
his way in this world. Since the fall ot 
the Roman Empire, the world as a whole, 
has had no government over it except 
that of the Son of man. And we may 
be sure that no nation will ever again 
succeed in establishing a universal mon- 
archy. Christ’s policy is evidently op- 
posed to such a movement ; and he has 
proved himself able to defeat all the com- 
binations of his enemies, We recognize 
his wisdom and power in balancing the 
forces of Mohammedanism and Popery 
against each other, so as to cripple both 
in their attempts to usurp his dominion 
over the world. We regard Napoleon 
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as almost literally the “rod of iron” with 
which he “ dashed in pieces” the doting 
monarchies of Europe. And when “ the 
rod shook itself against him that lifted 
it up”—when Napoleon himself grasped 
at the sovereignty of the world,—Christ 
dashed bis kingdom in pieces, like a pot- 
ter’s vessel. 

Mr. Bush’s illustration, by a little ex- 
tension of its application, may be madc- 
to characterize very appropriately the 
reign of Christ, from the commencement 
of his kingdom till the present time-- 
David was invested with the actual gsoy- 
ereignty of Israel at the termination ot 
Saul’s dynasty ; but he was engaged iy 
wars with the Philistines, and other sur- 
rounding nations, through his whole 
reign, insomuch that he was called “a 
man of blood ;” and for that reason the 
privilege of building the temple was re- 
served for Solomon. So Christ, thougt- 
he became king of men at the end of the 
Jewish dispensation, has been employed 
in the necessary work of subverting the 
hostile principalities and powers of this 
world, till the present time. And it ir 
manifest that he will reign with a rod ot 
iron, and as a man of blood, till all ene- 
mies are put under his feet. Then he 
will pass from the warlike majesty of Da- 
vid, into the peaceful glory of Solomon. 
This is the transition that remains to be 
accomplished. The chosen King of Isra- 
el has been anointed, has been hunted in 
the wilderness by Saul, has won his prom- 
ised throne, has established his everlast- 
ing kingdom, and for nearly eighteen 
hundred years has waged war with the 
heathen nations around his empire. We 
look now for the advent of everlasting 
victory and peace—for the building up 
of the gorgeous temple of the universa! 
church—for the development in heaven 
and on earth, of all the magnificence of 
God’s wisdom and love. 
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—There is much dissatisfaction and regret in 
the public mind with the course of the Presi- 
dent in relation to Fremont’s Proclamation. 
The earnest portion of the people every where. 
regard it as a great mistake. It fell like 
pall over the whole country, checking enthusi- 
asm, and occasioning a feeling of doubt ant 
distrust of the administration. It is evident 
that the proclamation was modified to please 
the border Slave States, especially Ken- 
tucky.—T. L. P. 





—Simultaneously with the difference between 
Mr. Lincoln and Fremont in the matter of the 
latter’s Proclamation, numerous charges have 
been brought against Fremont in relation to 
his administration of the affairs of his depart- 
ment. It is charged against him that he has 
been inefficient ; that he has sacrificed the in- 
terests of Missouri to the scheme of organizing 
his great expedition, down the Mississippi to the 
Gulf States ; and has been extravagant in the 
expenditure of money. 

The probable truth about these charges is, 
that they have no real foundation, but arise 
from disappointed contractors, office seekers 
and political enemies of Fremont. This thing, 
at least, is true, the country will demand 
the most convincing proof before they will be- 
lieve these charges, or suffer Fremont to be 
sacrificed. No man in this nation, at the pre- 
sent hour, has so strong a hold on the popular 
heart as Fremont, His name is & tower o 
strength throughout the whole West and Nortb- 
West.--T. L. P. ' 

—The Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North 
is steadily rising, and with it the determinatiou 
that Slavery shall end with this war. The de- 
feat at Bull Run gave a new impetus to thir 
sentiment. The proclamation of Fremont 
raised it still higher and flashed » gleam of 
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hope across the war sky, cheering all waiting 
hearts. And though the President bas ar- 
rested the carnest arm of the western leader, 
the prospect is that the-rebound of popular in- 
dignation will be such, that the administration 
must either plant itself squarely against Sla- 
very, or be swept aside. The people have 
had long patience with the tenderness of the 
Government toward this rebellion. They have 
seen their army, gathered on the Potomac to 
fight a gigantic and unscrupulous enemy, em- 
ployed in the despicable work of catching fugi- 
tive slaves and returning them to their masters. 
They have seen the war conducted, thus far, in 
a way apparently to injure as little as possible 
the institution which is the sole cause of the 





war. 

But these things will not always be toler- 
ated. The people will-sooner or later demand 
of their servants—the administration—that 
this war shall be prosecuted openly and fairly, 
for the liberty and rights of all men; and if 
those who are placed in authority refuse to 
obey them, they will demand other leaders. 
It must not be that this war shall be fought 
through long years at the expense of the blood 
and prosperity of the people, and the foul ul- 
cer of slavery which has corrupted the whole 
government for half a century be preserved, 
and when the contest is over be suffered to again 
grow into new proportions. No! Let the peo- 
ple demand that it be cut away at once and for- 
ever!—T. L. P. 





Late News. 
From Missouri, 

It is reported from Missouri that Col. Mulligan 
with some 3,000 Union troops at Lexington, was 
surrounded by a large force of Rebels, and after 
severe fighting was forced to surrender, from 
want of water. Col. Mulligan’s loss is stated at 
37 killed and 140 wounded. The Rebel loss is 
supposed to be about 800 killed and wounded, 
Col. M.’s command, except the commissioned offi- 
cers, has been released on parole. 


Later—The following account of the seige of 
Lexington is furnished to the St. Louis Republi- 
can by Henry Bradburn, one of Col. Mulligan’s 
soldiers who left Lexington Saturday morning : 

The Fort was surrendered on Friday afternoon. 
The men fought for 59 hours without water, and 
had only three barrels of vinegar to quench their 
thirst during all that time. There were no springs 
or wells of water in the camp ground, as has been 
stated. The supply was from the river, and was 
cut off after a desperate fight on Wednesday. 

The camp ground consisted of about 10 acres, 
and was located a short distance from the river. 
There were breastworks entirely around us, with 
the exception of the portion next to the river.— 
It was here that the hardest fighting took place. 
The rebels procured a large number of hemp bales 
and rolled them in advance, and under their cov- 
er gradually succeeded in securing a position in 
the rear. They then cut off the supply of water, 
and having succeeded in this, they waited until 
Col. Mulligan wus compelled to yield to a foe 
more terrible than the 27,000 rebels who sur- 
rounded him. 

Previous to his surrender, he offered to take a 
position on a level spot of ground and give Gen. 
Price the odds of four to one in a fair and open 
fight, but no attention was paid to it. 

An immense amount of gold, supposed to be 
about a quarter of a million, fell into the hands of 
the rebels. It was taken from the banks and 
buried by Col. Mulligan on the Camp ground, 
some time ago, but the rebels speedily unearthed 
it. i 

Col. Mulligan wept like a child when he found 
timself compelled to surrender. 

The morning after the surrender, the men were 
all released on parole, and ferried across the river. 
The officers were retained. 

The loss of the rebels is not known, but it is 
thought to be not less than 1,000 killed and woun- 
ded. Their first attack proved more disastrous 
to them than the long seige which followed. 

For a day or two previous to the last attack, 
they were engaged in burying their dead. 


A dispatch from Washington dated Sept. 24. 
says: It was not till late last night, when a tele- 
gram was received from Gen. Fremont, that the 
Previous report of the surrender was fully credit- 
ed. Gen. Fremont while informing the War De- 
partment that he was on the eve of starting with 
a heavy force, expresses the hope that he will be 
able to dislodge the rebels from the positions they 
now hold at Lexingion. The deepest interest is 
felt in everything concerning that post, including 
the military movements in the same direction. 

The importance of Lexington may be seen from 
the following paragraph from the Tribune : 

“ Lexington is the capital of Lafayette County, 


Mo., 120 miles west of Jefferson City, 350 west 
of St. Louis, and is a town of the first importance 
in Western Missouri. It has a population of 
more than 5,000 souls, is on the direct road to 
Santa Fe by overland route, and is the seat of a 
large trade. Situated on the right bank of the 
Missouri, it commands that river, and the Rebels 
holding it are able to cut off all our communica- 
tion by that channel with Western Missouri, and 
with Kansas. Thus as a strategical point, its loss 
is a serious one to the Federal cause, and its gain 
one of no small value to the Secessionists. Its 
possession practically settles the question for 
that part of Missouri, for there are more Seces- 
sionists in that section of the State than in any 
other, and to have gained Lexington will add very 
much to their strength. Its lossalso puts Kan- 
sas in a very critical condition.” 

The Great Railroad Slaughter, 

The following” details of the plunge made by 
the railroad train on the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad, are given by the St. Louis Democrat : 

The torch of the incendiary had been applied 
underneath the bridge, burning the timbers below 
the track. After the fire had progressed a certain 
degree, or sufficiently to weaken the bridge, so 
that it could sustain little more than its own 
weight, the flames had been extinguished, thus 
making the work a mere shell and a trap of death. 
Upon this feeble span, the train, lighted only by 
the calcium blaze upon the front of the engine, 
and such brightness as the stars emitted, plunged 
into the jaws of destruction. Scarcely had the 
locomotive measured its length upon the bridge 
than the structure gave way with a tremendous 
crasb, opening for 40 or 50 yards an abyss of 
darkness and desolation. The engine turned 
completely over, landing in the bottom of the ri- 
ver, and half burying itself in the quicksand, the 
water in the stream being about a foot and a half 
in depth. The freight car followed, thundering 
upon the upturned wheels of the engine. Then 
came the baggage car, which dropped with crush- 
ing weight upon the freight car, flattening the 
latter completely out, and tearing it to splinters. 
In some way the haggage car retained its position, 
standing nearly or quite level, bound west. The 
top of the baggage car was thus left about 20 feet 
below the summit of the abutments. Rapidly 
the two passenger cars rushed into the chasm, de- 
scending at an inclination of about 45 degrees, 
amid the shattering of the cars and piteous shneks 
of the terrified passengers. All the seats were 
torn up and shoved in front, carrying men, women 
and children in a promiscuous heap down the de- 
chvity, and burying them among the crushed 
timbers, or throwing them out of the cars through 
the broken sides. Jagged pieces of flooring ims 
paled some ; some were mangled by machinery 
tearing through the timbers; several were caught 
by planks pressing together like a vice; others 
were struck by parts of the roof as it came down 
with mighty force; still others were cut with pieces 
of glass, while wounds, and blood, and agony 
prevailed all over the frightful scene. Shrieks of 
pain were mingled with cries‘of terror, and pray- 
ers with oaths of despair. In this way the two 
last cars of the train went down, pitching the 
passengers into the wreck or throwing them into 
the water. 

Tue Army Corresponpents, says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
can, begin to thicken here since there has been a 
prospect of a battle over the river—or rather since 
the quid nuncs would have it a battle was impend- 
ing. The Tribune has two gentlemen on the 
ground waiting for something toturn up. They 
have been studying the topography of the “ seat 
of war,” that they may be prepared to describe 
it when the battle comes off. Mortimer Thom- 
son (“ Doesticks”) and Mr. House are on the 
Virginia banks of the Potomac waiting for the 
long roll. House wrote the Tribune accounts of 
the Bull Run battle, and is one of the finest de- 
scriptive writers in the country. It is said that 
Russell of the London Times takes to him very 
kindly, and says he is the best “ army corres- 
pondent” in the field—of course excepting Dr. 
Ruszell. Bayard Taylor will soon come here, it 
is reported, on the Zribune, taking the place of 
* Doesticks,” who will join another division of 
army. 

Grn. McCLetvan has issued an order instruct- 
ing the soldiers performing picket-duty not to 
fire on the pickets of the enemy unless provoked, 
or in self-defense. Colonels have been directed 
to arrest soldiers violating this order. 

Tue War Department has issued an order di- 
recting the commander of Hatteras Inlet to ac- 
cept the services ofa regiment of loyal North Car- 
olinians from the neighboring part of the State, 
who will be armed and equipped by the Govern- 
ment, and mustered into service as soon as they 
can be found. 

—Fifty thousand loaves of bread, made out of 
two hundred and forty barrels of flour and twenty 
five bushels of potatoes, are baked every day in 
the fourteen Government ovens in Washington, 





for the use cf the Union Army in that vicinity. 


—The examination of the telegraphic dispatch- 
es seized by the Federal Government was conclu- 
ded last week. It is said that not a few of the 
arrests recently made, were in consequence of the 
evidence which they furnished. 

—The Chicago Times says: “ I!linois has -now 
in the field and in the camp over sixty-three 
thousand men, of whom seventeen thousand have 
been furnished by the second (Chicago) Con 
gressional District.” 

—Drafting for the army has commenced in 
Chicago. 

— Among the features of the present war is the 
number of foreign officers who have proffered 
their services as volunteers, and have been ac- 
cepted by the President. The following is a list 
of them: Prince Salm Salm, Colonel Leibenhoff and 
Lieut. Oscar Brendeuer of Prussia, Lord Adol- 
phus Vane Tempest and Lieut. Col. Fitzroy Do 
Courcey of England, Duke de Chartres and Count 
de Paris of France, Capt. Vegessack and Capt. 
Hollman of Sweden, Major W. A. Kirke and Col. 
R. A. Rankin of Canada. 

—A telegram from Washington says it is as- 
certained that Gen. Patterson’s campaign in Vir- 
ginia cost the Government fully $10,000,000. 
The sole result was the capture of some twenty 
fugitive slaves, nearly all of whom were returned. 

—It is stated that there is a secret political 
society organized throughout the South, called 
the Union League. There is said to be a lodge 
with about two hundred members in Montgomery, 
Alabama, who are sworn to stand by each other. 
The league is especially formidable in North Car- 
olina, and members were recently elected by it to 
the Federal Congress, many thousands of votes 
being cast. 

Bayarp Tay1ior and family returned from 
Europe in the Hammonia, last week. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Following the custom of the other industrial 
groups, the Printing Office company, took their 
excursion last week. A young lady had labored 
zealously to organize the party, had got the prom- 
ise of horses and driver from the teaming depart- 
ment, and, as the latter part of the week is the 
most available time for absence on accuunt of the 
work in the office, on Friday morning, at 6 o’clock 
twelve of us set forth in hepeful spirits, notwith- 
standing the somewhat dubious appearance of the 
clouds, and the unsettled state of the barometer. 
Our destination was Trenton Falls. We ar- 
rived there, spent two nights gipsy fashion ina 
tent, on a beautiful wood-crowned pasture ridge, 
about a mile from the falls, enjoyed the scenery 
and our camp fare, as woodsmen usually do, and 
returned on Sunday. The only qualifying cir- 
cumstance to the programme that we had marked 
out, was, the fact that our excursion proved to be 
nearly simultaneous with the advent of the equi- 
noctial storm. In fact it might be safely asserted 
that for several hours during our trip, we saw 
“falls” of astonishing altitude that are not located 
on any map. But, with abundance of clothing, 
umbrellas, tent, and good camp-fire, we surmount- 
ed the pranks of the elements and kept comforta- 
ble. <A cheering companion indeed isa rousing 
fire, and blessed be the man that invented lucifer 
matches. Ye who sit by your dumb, dusky 
stoves, with closed doors, and drawn curtains, 
dozily thinking of the feather-bed you are about 
to creep into, little do you know of the sociable, 
sympathetic and exhilarating power of the agent 
whose heat you absorb while you exclude and im- 
prison its gayety within black iron. To appreci- 
ate the value of fire, one must spend a stormy 
night in the woods. Then everything heightens 
by contrast its beauty and welcomeness. You 
have the surrounding gloom, the dull dripping of 
rain upon the leaves, the sense of tedium ané dis- 
comfort if perchance you have got thoroughly wet. 
But gather leaves and brush, apply the match, fan 
a few minutes with your breath or witha swing- 
ing bough, and soon the flickering flame leaps 
forth, a fantastic sprite, rollicking, laughing, chat- 
tering, perfectly triumphant over all opposition of 
wet and darkness. By a process as simple as the 
rubbing of the magician’s ring, you have evoked a 
gevius that changes the whole aspect of things, and 
it is impossible to be any longer dull. Then the 
strange lights which a night-fire casts upon the 
surounding groups—lights which have not as in 
tho day time a graduated transition into shadows, 
but which pass almost instantly from red glare 
inte deep darkness—give a wild interest to the 
scene. , 

Camping out itself is somewhat hke this. Af- 





ter coiling your blanket around you and taking a 


glance at your recumbent companions, who appear 
to be fast asleep, you select an eligible place on 
the ground, and getting down toit in one of the va- 
rious ways which such ap action permits,commence 
thinking of the dignity of human nature and the su- 
periority of primitive simplicity over the trammeis 
of artificial life. You lie a few moments, and begin to 
get the firet symptoms of drowsiness, when it occurs 
to you that you are not exactly easy as you are, 
in the lumbar region, and that a turn on the other 
side would be a more suitable position in which 
to pass into the land of dreams. A short experi- 
ence of this side proves unsatisfactory and sug- 
gests a trial of the back. Next, you discover that 
the hard-packed enameled traveling bag which 
you selected for a pillow is possessed of an iron 
frame and a rather obtrusive handle, and then 
that your ribs have come intoo close contact 
with some neighbor's foot. All these little things 
however become finally adjustible, and by this 
time it is about midnight. Some remark now 
calls into wakefulness the whole party, who sit 
up, looking like penguins in a row, and compare 
notes. N., who carrics for reading entertainment 
a most abstruse treatise on “Thorough Bass,’’ 
says he has gone through, since lying down, with 
the three first inversions of the dominant sev- 
enth, to which S., whose bed-room proves rather 
too short, replies that he has been studying the 
diagonal capabilities of the predominant eighth, and 
editor P. says he has thought of more sub- 
jects than one could shake a stick at. So the 
word goes round for a few minutes, when the fire 
is replenished, and then comes stillness again, and 
this time sleep. 


We need not refer further to the incidents of 
this excursion, save to say that it will be remen- 
bered pleasantly, nowithstanding the obstacles of 
weather. We made, as the military term it, a 
reconnoisance in force, and though we met con- 
siderable resistance from the cloud pickets, we 
carried out our observations and retired in good 
order. 





On our return from the above trip our party 
learned with sorrow, of the death, on Saturday, of 
Evcenr L, Denn, a sweet little fellow of a year 
old, who had been ailing for a fortnight. The 
funeral was on Monday. 

Sunday Evening, Sept. 22.—G. C.—I have had 
& new sense to-day of God’s ownership of us.-— 
That we belong to him in body and sou! and eve- 
ry faculty of our being, there can be no doubt; 
and we are therefore bound by every considera- 
tion, to render entire obedience to God and his 
son Jesus. Inany affliction like the death of a 
child, I feel that there is a meaning. We cannot 
fail to understand that nothing happens or occurs 
by accident. Such an event, is a matter of special 
providence, and is intended as a lesson for us all. 
I desire to understand and be obedient to it.— 
There is undoubtedly a weakness yet to be over- 
come—a tendency to idolatrous affection, particu- 
larly towards children born among us. The fruit 
of our bodies belongs to God as much as any part 
of our being. Thechildren that are born here 
belong to God and the Community, and should be 
by us recognized as such, and dedicated and con- 
secrated from their conception and birth to God 
and his canse ; and we should see to it that we 
are not led to an undue attachment to the bodies 
of our children or to persons, but should learn as 


faust as we can to recognize Christ and the spirit , 


of truthin one another, so that our affections may 
be cen tered upon God. I feel like renewing my 
devotion to God and consecrating myself anew to 
him and the cause of his kingdom. 

E. H. H.—The Lord can make use of such a 
providence to teach our hearts, and draw them 
out toward him. There is a sorrow that works 
death, and another kind which draws the life out 
toward God; and that | suppose is the obje-t for 
which all his dealing with us is intended—to sof:- 
en our hearts and draw us toward him. [I desire 
more and more to have a soft heart that apprec:- 
ates the love of God and his kindness toward us. 
I believe that his providence tends to clear away 
all obstructions to childlike trust in him. 


Corn Curtine has commenced, and as usual it 
done by a volunteer group. Thirty men are or- 
ganized into sections of three each, one band to 
gather, cne to cut and one to bind the stalks, and 
the ten sections thus marshalled sweep down 
through a field of twenty acres, leaving a broad 
track, and but few turns are necessary to finish 
the piece. 

Tue Grapes are ripening well under this Sep- 
tember sun, and in some of our vinoyards the 
sight is truly superb. The Isabellas are late, 





and will not probably mature, but the Concorde 
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are alresdy dreseed in the most royal purple, 
and the Delawares and Northern Muscadines are 
coming op as well as could be desired. 


Departures.—Mr. and Mrs. M. (visitors) 
for Northern Vermont; Messrs Olds and Lord 
for the West, and Messrs Newhouse and Allen 
for Canada, on business tours. 

Here are a couple of Community leaves that 
have come into our hands, and that we pass on to 
our friends. The first is by a sister here, the sec- 
ond by a lady of over eighty, at Wallingford, to 
ber grand-daughter : 

“In my youthful days, I was very bashful— 
sensitive to the opinions of others. My station 
in society, and my pecuniary ability for fashion- 
able appearance, were such as to enable me to move 
in what is called the “first circles,” and yet my 
bashfulness, and lack of self-possession were such 
that I did not feel at home in fashiooable society, 
and where I did not feel at home I was unhappy. 
I have sometimes, when in a room of company, 
been driven to the extremity of wishing I could 
sink through the floor. Since I have apprehended 
and confessed Christ as my life, my self-respect 
has increased, and I feel more self-possessed than 
I did furiaerly. I have thanked God many times 
for my situation in Community life. Here the 
society in which I move is composed of those who 
I feel are brothers and sisters, and who have 
equal rights to self-respect, because we are all of 
one spirit. I feel at home at all the parties to 
which I am invited; I have the advantages of re- 
fined society, good music, theater, lectures, _reli- 
gious meetings, and in short more than the oppor- 
tunities that [ had in my youth, within the fami- 


ly circle. I have great reason to thank God that 


my ‘ lines have fallen in such pleasant placcs.’’’ 


Wallingford, Sept. 14, 1861. 

Dear Tirnzan:—As your 18th birthday has 
come round, it puts me to thinking of what I was 
myself, at that age. I think I remember very 
well the day that I was 18. I was that day intro. 
duced toa girl, somewhat older than myself—a cou- 
sin of my mother—and with whom I became very 
intimate afterwards. She had a great deal of the 
playfulness and vivacity of girlhood, and yet was 
gentle and lady-like. I think she did something 
for me, though my early years were left to pass 
without much training, more than their natural 
growth. It is expected, when we arrive at that 
age, that we attain some character and become 
women, and [ look back and ask myself, How 
would you lay your course, if it were given you 
to live your time over again? As I remember 
I must have been full in the pursuit of pleasure, 
from that time till I was in my 21st year, in one 
form or another. The state of society then, was 
certainly very different from what it is now. I 
cannot recollect a person of my acquaintance that 
made any pretensions to religious duties, unless 
they were some old and weak pers.ns who had 
no influence. Ignorance and profligacy were no 
disgrace. As it appears to me now, I must have 
been led by an unseen hand, through a labyrinth 
of danger, or I should not have been writing to 
you at this time. In my 2lst year, I say of it, 
T was arrested, as if one laid a hand upon me and 
said, “ You are my prisoner.”’ Fromthat time I 
began to think, and 1 have been thinking ever 
since, and have had a guod deal to do with unseen 
things. The result ofall will be. I trust, to prove 
that it is good to have an existence in God‘s 
world, and that there is that, in the arrange- 
ments of Providence, that is worth living for. 

The friend that I was speaking of had her home 


in where she married and had a family—was 
not very happy, became religious, and died when 
about 50. It was true of almost all the girls of 
my age, that in their matrimonial history, they 
were a good illustration of what was said to Eve, 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.’’ The cares of the world rush in 
upon them, and make such demanae upon their 
time and attention, that love does not find place, 
as wasexpected. I suppose it is different in the 
many 3; the cares of the world have no place 
there, 

I remember when my friend and [ were talking 
of our prospects in the world, she would say 
the hight of her ambition would be, to be able to 
have a horse and chaise to drive, and I would say 
that to have a library of books, would be what I 
should like. She did not attain to her ambition 
so wuch as [ have, for if books were all, Lam sure 
there are enough even to annoyance. I[ should 
now choose to attend more to what is to be found 
written on my own heart; we live too much on 
others. 

I will now say a few things how I should try 
to shape my cuurse if I were young again. I 
should dread very much to come under the dis- 

leasure of God, because I have known what it is. 

should above all things desire to have a con- 
sciousness that I do always the things that please 





Him, and for this good reason, I should read the 
Bible. I would read it believing it is his word, 
and a revelation of his will and character. The 
confession of Christ as our Savior from evil, and 
the exercise of faith, are unéepeukable privileges, 
compared with the times I have passed through, 
and I now am thankful for what I know of them. 
I should like to say more. but I am at the end 
of my paper, and you must fill out with your own 
ideas how we must do to have the love of those 
about us, and how to secure the hundred-fold 
reward. P. N. 





From Bushnell’s “ Nature and the Supernatural " 
Miraclesand Spiritual Gifts 
not Discontinued. 
Concluded. 

I have hesitated much whether to speak of a 
case that, in all its varied stages, has been un- 
der my own personal inspection, and I am de- 
cided by the consideration that, while it shows 
no healing, by a gift, it does show, only the 
more convincingly, a supernatural grace of 
healing entered into the faith of the subject 
herself. She is an intelligent, well-educated 
young woman, of a more than commonly strong 
and somewhat restive natural temperament, the 
daughter of a christian man, living in rather 
depressed circumstances, but profoundly re- 
spected for his character. Eleven years ago, 
this daughter, who before had begun to show 
symptoms of disease, in a considerable distor- 
tion of the spine, became a great sufferer in 
the still worse complications of a hip disease 
1 have never looked on such scenes of distress 
in any other case, and hope I may never wit- 
ness such again. Several times she was given 
up by her physicians, and her death was ex- 
pected daily; I should hardly tell the whole 
truth, if I did not say, longed for, even more 
constantly. After about two years, however, 
her disease took a more quiet shape, and the 
suffering was greatly diminished. Thus she 
lay for nine long years of helplessness, with 
both feet drawn up under her, and one of them 
so close that it was difficult to get in a thick- 
ness of cloth under the knee, to prevent in- 
flammation. The physicians agreed that there 
was nothing more to be done, and that she 
must wait her time ; which, after a while, she 
had learned to do, with the sweetest patience 
and equanimity. Every impulse in her restive 
nature was now tamed to God’s will, and she 
blessed the hand which was pressing her so 
close to the divine friendship. If inquired of, 
at any time, whether she would like to get well, 
she uniformly answered, ‘‘ No;’’ adding that 
she was afraid she might not stand fast, but 
might turn away from her fidelity, in which she 
was now so profoundly peaceful and happy. 

But. it occurred to her finally that, if God 
could restore her, be might also kcep her, and 
the question arose whether she ought not to 
trust Him. At last, she was beginning to 
think it might be her duty to believe in God’s 
healing as well as keeping, and in that manner 
to pray. Having some attack of acute disease, 
a physician was called ip, and, after the attack 
was quelled, he began to give some hopeful 
answers to her queries about the possibility of 
a restoration of her limbs. Shortly before 
this, too, her father, who was visited with a 
great accumulation of trials, went through an 
awful struggle with God’s justice, rising up 
against him in agonies of accusation. But he 
was quelled and comforted, and filled, as the 
result, with all divinest peace. And shortly 
after that, he had a dream, which presertted 
his daughter as well, completely healed, before 
him. But it raised no expectation, either 
then or afterward, and he does not refer to it 
now as having had any connection at all with 
the subsequent facts—he does not much con- 
fide in dreams. But his daughter was begin- 
ning now to believe that she might be made 
well, and really set herself to it as her settled 
faith ; and he himself was allowing, often, the 
thought that possibly it might somehow be 
otherwise with her. Remedies were not dis- 
carded, but applied faithfully and persever- 
ingly. The problem was, how to use natural 
causes with a faith in supernatural helps. In 
a short time the limbs were brought down, one 
of them to touch the floor, then both, then she 
stood, and next she walked. I knew the 
change that was going on, but, not having seen 
her for some weeks, I was none the less sur- 
prised, when walking in a neighboring street, 
to see her skipping down a high flight cf steps, 
with scarcely a perceptible token of lameness. 
Ask her tamily now what this means, and by 
what power it bas come to pass, and they an- 
swer promptly, “* by the power of God.” She 
herself says the same, answering out of her 
own consciousness. She believes that her phy- 
sician has done well, and that God sent him to 
be a minister to her faith, but she declares that 
she has all the while felt the vigor coming into 
ber by and through her faith, and that, when 
she first stood, she consciously stood by a di- 
vine power, and could no more have stood 





without a sense of it, or the day before it 
came, than she could have supported the 
world. This protestation of hers, I feel bound 
to honor; though very well aware that the 
case may be turned, by saying that the second 
causes appealed to wrought the cure. But 
is it not more philosophical, a great deal, to 
take the inward testimony of the subject, and 
see the higher consciousness of her faith strug- 
gling with the remedies, and contributing a 
force superior, in fact, to all remedies? In- 
deed, I have a peculiar satisfaction in the facts 
of this case, just because the natural and su- 
pernatural are so rationally and soundly com- 
bined. The problem of their possible concur- 
rence is evenly held, and there is time enough 
occupied, in the cure, to show a eon 
“Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash ”—ever 
Christ himself used nature as a means, to pro- 
voke the necessary faith, when nature had, in 
fact, no virtue in itself. 

I cite only one more witness; a man who 
carries the manner and supports the office of a 


prophet, though without claiming the repute of 


it himself. He is a fugitive from slavery, 
whose name I had barely heard, but whose 
character and life have been known to many in 
our community, for the last twenty years. He 
called at my door, about the time I was sketeh- 
ing the outline of this chapter, requesting an 
interview. As I entered the room, it was 
quite evident that he was struggling with a 
good deal of mental agitation, though his man- 
ner was firm, and even dignified He said im- 
mediately, that he had come to me ‘‘ with a 
message from de Lord.” I replied, that I was 
glad if he had any so good thing as that for 
me, and hoped he would deliver it faithfully. 
He told me, in terms of great delicacy, and 
with a seriousness that excluded all appearance 
of a design to win his way by flattery, that he 
had conceived the greatest personal inrerest 
for me, because, in hearing me once or twice, 
he had discovered that God was teaching me, 
and discovering himself to me in a way that 
was specially hopeful ; and that, for this very 
reason, he had been suffering the greatest per- 
sonal burdens of feeling on my accouut. For 
more than a year he had been praying for me, 
aud sometimes in the night, because of his ap- 
prehension that I had made a fulse step, and 
been disobedient to the heavenly vision. Du- 
ring all this time, be had been struggling also 
with the question, whether he might come and 
see me, and testify his concern for me? One 
must be a very poor christian, not to be deep- 
ly touched by such a ciscovery—one of the 
humblest of God’s children, a stranger, trem- 
bling and watching for him, in his place of ob- 
security, and daring, only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, to come and disburden his heart. 


I asked him to explain, and not to suffer 
any feeling of constraint. In a manner of the 
greatest deference possible, and with a most 
singularly beautiful skill, he went on, gather- 
ing round his point, and keeping it all the while 
coucealed, as he was nearing it, straightening 
up his tall. manly form, dropping out his Afri- 
canisms. rising in the port of his language, 
beaming with a look of intelligence and spirit- 
ual beauty, all in a manner to second his pro- 
phetic formulas —‘‘ The Lord said to me ” thus 
and thus; ‘‘ The Lord bas sent me to say ;” 
till I also, as I gazed upon him, was obliged 
internally to confess, ‘verily, Nathan the 
prophet has come again!”? It was really a 
scene such as any painter might look a loug 
time to find—such dignity in one so humble ; 
expression so lofty, and yet so gentle and re- 
spectful ; the air of a prophet s» commanding 
and positive, and yet in such divine authority, 
as to allow no sense of forwardness or presump- 
tion. 

It came out, finally, as the burden of the 
message, that on a certain occasion, and in re- 
ference to a certain public matter, [ had un- 
dertaken that which could not but withdraw 
me from God’s teaching, and was certain to 
obscure the revelations otherwise ready and 
waiting to be made. “Yes,” I replied, ‘ but 
there was nothing wrong in what I undertook 
to set forward. It brought no scandal on re- 
ligion. It corcerned, you will admit, the real 
benefit of the public, in all future times.”’—- 
** Ah, yes,”” he answered, ‘ it was well enough 
to be done, but it was not for you. God had 
other and better things for you. He was call- 
ing you to Himself, and it was yours to go 
with Him, not to be laboring in things more 
properly belonging to other mcn.”” I had 
given him the plea, by which, drawing on my 
netural judgment, I had justified myself in 
going into the engagement in question. In- 
deed, to have had any scruple on this account, 
[ have no doubt, would be commonly consi- 
dered, by intelligent persons, to be even a 
weakness. And yet, 1 am obliged to confess 
to a‘strong, and even prevalent impression, that 
my humble brother was right. For the real 
stress of his message lay, not so much in the 
particular instance referred to, 4s in that more 





gencral infirmity or mistake, which the instance 
might be used to represeat ; viz., the tendeney 
of every most earnest soul to be diverted from 
its aims, by ~~ external. His spiritual per- 
ceptions were deep enough to lay hold of a 
general infirmity, which was only the more im- 
pressively corrected by a particular example 
and, in this manner, bis piercing words of love 
were answered by the settled assent of my 
christian consciousness. 

I thanked him for his message, and even 
looked upon him with a kind of reverence ag 
we parted. J found, ou inquiry, that he was a 
man without blame, industrious; pure, a hus. 
band and father, faithful to his office, and al. 
ways in the same high key of christian living. 
But the people of his color, knowing him ee 
and having nothing to say against Fim, could 
yet offer no opinion at all concerning him. He 
was plainly enough a strange being to them; 
they could make nothing of bim. The most 
they cou'd say was, that he is always the same. 

I have since visited him, in his little sho R 
and drawn out of him the story of his life. 
He became a Christian about the time of his 
arrival at manhood, and gives a very clear and 
beautiful account of his conversion. And the 
Lord, he saye, told him, at that time, that he 
should he free, soul and body. To which he 
answered, ‘* Yea Lord, I know it.” A pro- 
mise that was afterward fulfilled in a very 
strange and wonderful deliverance. I ob- 
served_that, in the account he gave me, he was 
continually saying, in the manner of the proph- 
ets, ‘the Lord said,” and ‘the Lord com- 
manded,” and “the Lord promised,” and I 
called his attention to the fact, asking—what 
do you mean by this? Do you hear words au- 
dibly spoken? ‘Oh no.” ‘ What then? 
Do you think what appears to be said to you, 
and call that the saying of the Lord ?”~ 
* Yes, I think it—but that is not all.” “ How 
then do you know that it is any more than 

’s thought 7?” ‘* Well, I know it, I feel 
it to be not from me, and I can tell you things 
that show it to be so;”’ reciting facts, which, 
if they are true, prove beyond a question the 
certainty of some illumination not of himself. 
‘* Why then,”? I asked, *‘ does God teach you 
in this manner and not me? I feel a strong 
conviction, sometimes, that I am in the will, | 
know not how, and the directing counsel of 
God, but I could never say, as you do ‘the 
Lord said thus to me.’”? ‘ Ah,” said he, 
‘* but you have the means—you can read as | 
can not, you have great learning. But I am 
a poor, ignorant child, and God does with me 
just as he can.”? Whatever may be thought of 
his revelations, none, I think, will deny him, 
in his reply, the credit of a true philosophy. 
What can be worthier of God than to be the 
guide of this faithful, and otherwise dejected 
man, making up for his privations of igno- 
rance, by the fuller and more open vision of 
Himself ? 

And yet I should leave a wrong impression, 
were I not to say, that this christian fugitive, 
this unlettered body servant, now, of Christ, 
as once of his earthly master, is deep in the 
wisdom of the scriptures, quotes them contin- 
ually with a remarkable eloquence and_propri- 
ety, and with a degree of insight which many 
of the best educated preachers might envy. 
He also believes that God has healed the sick, 
in many instances, in immediate connection 
with his prayers, giving the names and partic- 
ulars without ecruple. 

Such now are the kinds of religious exer- 
cises and demonstrations that are still extant, 
even in our own time, in certain walks of soci- 
ety. In that humbler stratum of life, where 
the conventionalities ard carnal judgnients of 
the world have less power, there are characters 
blooming in the holiest type of christian love 
and beauty, who talk, and pray, and, as they 
think, operate apostolically, as if God were 
all to them that he ever was to the church, in 
the days of her primitive grace. And it is 
much to know that, while the higher tiers of 
the wise and prudent are assuming, so confi- 
dently, the absolute discontinuance of all apos- 
tolic gifts, there are yet, in every age, great 
numbers of godly souls, and esp-cially in the 
lower ranges of life, to whom the convention- 
alities of opinion are nothing, and the walk 
with God every thing, who dare to claim a0 
open state with Him ; to pray with the same 
expectation, and to speak of faith in the same 
manner, as if they had lived in tke apostolic 
times. And they are not the noisy, violent 
class, who delight in the bodily exercises that 
profit little, mistaking the fumes of passion for 
the revelations of God, but they are, for the 
most part, such as walk in silence, and dwell 
in the shades of obscurity. And that man has 
lived to little purpose, who has not Jearne' 
that what the great world pities, and its teacb- 
ers disallow, even though mixed with tokens of 
weakness, is many times deepest in truth, and 
closest to the real sublimities of life and reli- 
gion. 





